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WM. PENN'S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 
Continued from page 692. 


“The harsh treatment to which the Quak- 
ers of Dantzick were subjected had been the 
occasion of Penn’s consolatory letter, written 
in 1673; hence, it was but natural that they 
turned to him for advice when their wrongs 
continued unabated. The. petition to John 
Sobieski, drawn up in the name of his suffer- 
ing brethren, is couched in that fearless, plain 
and impressive language which has the true 
stamp of a manly soul. ‘ Le style c'est 1 hom- 
me. After giving a succinct account of the 
belief of the Friends and their reasons for 
separating from the Church, the petition thus 
addresses the King: ‘O King! when did the 
true religion persecute? When did the true 
Church offer violence for religion? Were 
not her weapons prayers, tears and patience ? 
Did not Jesus conquer by those weapons, and 
vanquish cruelty by suffering? Can clubs 
and staves, swords and prisons and banish- 
ments reach the soul, convert the heart, or 
convince the understanding of man?’ Very 
opportune allusion is also made to the toler- | 
ant principles of Stephen, one of Sobieski’s 
predecessors on the throne of Poland (1576- 
1586), whom Penn quotes as saying, ‘ 1] am 
king of men, not of consciences; king of 
bodies, not of souls.’ 
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missive is not recorded. That religious 
opinions conscientiously held shoul not be 
interfered with, restrained or punished by the 
State was an idea far in advance of the age, 
and the reasons that Penn puts forward for 
toleration, clear and forcible though they 
are, have even tothe present not found gen- 
eral recognition. At all events, we learn by 
a very plaintive letter of Christian Andreas, 
of Dantzick, to John Claus, of Amsterdam, 
dated 22 January, 1678, that the Friends con- 
tinued to be worried and oppressed. 


“And now, on the 6th of August, the 
Friends who had set out together from Eng- 
land separated at Amsterdam; George Fox 
with others of the party went to Emden, Bre- 
men, Hamburg and Frisia; Penn, accom- 
panied by Keith, Barclay and Furly, took 
the boat to Naerden, and then the stage- 
coach to Herford ia Westphalia, to pay a 
visit to Princess Elizabeth Stuart, niece of 
Charles 1. 

The abbey at MHerford (Herwerden), 
founded about a thousand years ago by a 
grandson of Wittekind, was under exclusive 
imperial jurisdiction—a privilege which the 
town itself had lost by the peace of West- 
phalia when it waa annexed to the Electorate 
of Brandenburg. To the abbey still clung 
certain traditional attributes of sovereignty, 
the shadow of a court, consisting of a few 


“ What the valiant king thought of Penn’s ; hereditary dignitaries and other honors more 
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ornamental than exalted. Elizabeth, who 
had been solemnly invested as Abbess in 
1667, was one of the most remarkable women 
of her age. She was born Dec. 26, 1618, the 
year when the war that proved so calamitous 
to her house broke out, being the oldest 
daughter of Frederick V, Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine, who in 1619 accepted the crown 
of Bohemia, and soon after loat, in: conse- 
quence of the unfortunate battle of Prague, 
not only the newly-conferred dignity, but also 
his hereditary throne in Heidelberg. 

“Thus, Elizabeth had from infancy a share 
in the sad disappointments of her parents. 
The earlicr years of her childhood she spent, 
in company of two of her brothers, with her 
grandmother, Juliana, the widowed Electress 
of Brandenburg, and mother of Frederick 
William, the Great Elector; when she was 
ten years old she joined her parents in the 
Hague, and, naturally averse to frivolous 
pastimes, pursued the severer studies of 
mathematics and philosophy with eminent 
success. Not little influence on the develop- 
ment of her mind had the works and personal 
acquaintance of the French philosopher Des 
Cartes, who since 1629 was domiciled in Hol- 
land. He corresponded with Elizabeth till 
within a short time of his death, and his let. 
ters to her, full of thought and informa- 
tion, form a part of his published writings. 
To Elizabeth he dedicated the great work of 
his life, the ‘ Principia Philosophiz,’ declar- 
ing that she was the only person that mas: 
tered with equal success the mathematical 
and metaphysical propositions of his system. 
‘And,’ says the philosopher, with a polite 
turn so natural to a Frenchman, ‘ what 
heightens my admiration is, that so complete 
a knowledge of all sciences should be found 

_not in an old doctor who has spent many 
years upon research, but in a princess, still 
young, and with features such as poets give 
to the Muses and to Minerva.’ 

“When Elizabeth was seventeen years old 
she was offered the hand of Ladislaus IV, 
King of Poland, provided she were willisg to 
become Catholic. The offensive condition 
did not originate with the king, but was 
forced upon him by the prelates and Woiwods 
of Poland, who boisterously protested against 
a heretic partner of the throne, The Princess, 
less pliant than was Henry IV, spurned to 
purchase her elevation by the sacrifice of 
religious convictions, 

“ Many had been the afflictions that check- 
ered Elizabeth’s life. Her ‘childhood and 
youth were passed in exile; at the age of 
thirteen she lost her father; a beloved 
brother, Frederick Henry, found a sad death 
by drowning in the Zuyder Ze; the heroic 

struggles of her brother Rupert at the head 





of the Cavaliers, ended in failure ; her uncle, 
Charles I, died by the hand of the execu- 
tiouer; her brother Philip, taking vengeance 
for an affront, killed with his own hand a 
French nobleman, and fel] at the siege of 
Rethel ; the apostacy of her brother Edward, 
and her sister Louise, the dissolute Abbess of 
Maubuisson, could not but shock one so sin- 
cerely attached tothe Protestant faith; final- 
ly, the immoral conduct of her brother 
Charles Louis, after his restoration to the 
throne, was to her a source of silent grief, 

“Tn the tranquil retreat at Herford, Eliz- 
abeth found at Jast the promise of a quiet, 
contemplative life, such as was best suited to 
the sober cast of her mind. She owed the 
position of Abbess to her cousin, the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, 
who ever stood at her side as friend and pro- 
tector. 

Penn had during his first journey to Ger- 
many in 1671 come to Hertford upon the 
same errand as now. At that time J. Laba- 
die, received by Elizabeth upon the urgent soli- 
citation of Anna Maria von Schurman, was 
staying with his followers at Herford, and 
was in high favor with the princess, So great 
was his influence upon her that he prevented 
the admission of Penn to her presence ; since 
then many changes had taken place. The 
Labadist, hated by the clergy, harrassed by 
the civil authorities and derided by the peo- 
ple, had, after two years of incessant pressure, 
which Elizabeth resisted with much determi- 
nation, voluntarily abandoned the field (23 
June, 1672). Labadie died at Altona, 1674 ; 
most of his followers went to Wiewart, a lit- 
tle village in Friesland, where Penn, as we 
shall see, paid them a visit. 

“The Quakers had in the meantime not 
failed to make the best of their improved 
chances. Robert Barclay, Benjamin Furly, 
Gertrude Dirricks and Elizabeth Hendricks 
went tosee the Princess, and found a gra- 
cious reception. George Fox and Stephen 
Crisp tried by letters to open to her-the mys- 
tery of Truth. Penn also had entered into 
correspondence with her. 

“The way being thus prepared, Penn 
thought the time had come to approach her 
with the testimony. He arrived with his 
companions at Herford on the 9th of August. 
Let us cast a glance at the iwo principals in 
the remarkable interviews that then took 
place. Penn, at the age of 33 years, in the 
flush of manly beauty, blending all the graces 
of the courtly gentleman with the fire of the 
religious enthusiast, looking back upon a 
strangely checkered life that had led him 
from the lawns of Oxford to the prison walls 
of Newgate, the determined champion of re- 
ligious liberty, and dreaming, perhaps, of a 
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distant domain that should be blessed with it ; | opportunities,’ fervent exhortations and start- 


opposite to him Elizabeth, who was then in 
her 60th year, the granddaughter of a king, 
and who herself might have been a queen, aa 
adept in philosophy, the friend of the sages 
of her time, still seeking an answer to life’s 
enigmas, which science did not give, ia re- 
ligious experience, in an inward revelation, 
such as the ministry of Laba.iie had led her 
to hope for, And now the young Quaker 
stool before the old Princess to teach, to con- 
vince, to inspire her. 

‘Oa the morning of the 10:h of August 
the first meeting took place by appointment, 
at which the Princess, the Countess of Horaes, 
her intimate friends and a few others were 
present. The impression that Penn made 
buoyed his hopes, and other meetings were 
held in the afternoon and during the follow- 
ing days. Penn, fully realizing how great 
issues hinged on the present opportunity, 
opened the floodgates of his heart and spoke 
with the unrestrained fervor of conviction. 
The effect of his pious eloquence appears to 
have been marvelous. ‘The eternal Word,’ 
he says, ‘ showed itself a hammer at this day, 
yea, sharper than a two-édged sword, divid- 
ing asunder between the soul and the spirit, 
the joints and the marrow. Yea, this day 
was all fiesh humbled before the Lord !—it 
amazed one, shook another, broke another.’ 

“According to Penn’s account, the Princess 
was quite wrapped up by his ministrations. 
As long as the Friends stayed at Herford 
they were entreated, moraing aud afternoon, 
to renew their calls, ao invitation to stay to 
dinner having been respectfully declined. 
Others also came under Penn’s powerful in- 
fluence. The young Countess of Hornes was 
very much interested ; a French lady, a com- 
panion of Elizabeth, ‘from a light and slight- 
ing carriage towards us, became intimately 
and affectionately kind and respectful to us.’ 
The servants of Eiizabeth, lodgers at the inn 
where Penn stayed, and inhabitants of Her- 
ford that attended meetings were reached by 
the ‘ quickening Power.’ 

“At last the hour of parting came, and 
most affectionate was the leave taking. The 
Princess wished to unburden her mind, but 
overpowered by emotion, could stammer only, 
‘IT cannot speak to you, my heart is full,’ at 
the same time clasping her hands upon her 
breast. Penn, ‘ melted into a deep and calm 
tenderness, was moved to minister a few 
words softly to her.’ She recovered, and 
cordially invited him to visit her again upon 
his return. This he did, arriving at Herford 
on the 22d of September. As the proceed- 


ings differed very little from those at the first 


visit, a short reference to them will serve our 
purpose. 





There was a new series of ‘ tender 


ling effects. Emotion must have run high. 
The Princess exclaimed, ‘I am fully con- 
vinced, but oh my sins are great!’ The 
Countess of Hornes, Penn says, was so over- 
powered that she was broken to pieces; the 
French lady is reported as improved, zealous 
and broken. Very likely Penn was led to 
hope that the Princess would accept the ‘ tes- 
timony,’ but she never was definite in her 
declarations. ‘I can say little for myself,’ 
she wrote in answer to a jetter that Penn ad- 
dressed to her between his two visits, ‘and 
can do nothing of myself, but I hope that the 
Lord will conduct me in His time, by His 
way, to His end.” Though in full sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Friends, she took 
no step to become one of their number, She 
died in February, 1680, and Penn paid to 
her memory a touching tribute in the second 
edition of ‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ 

“ Parting with Robert Barclay at Herford, 
the rest of the party, consisting of Penn, 
Keith and Furly, set out on the 13th of Au- 
gust to proceed by way of Paderborn, ‘a 
dark Popish town,’ and Cassel to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. In Cassel William Penn visited 
old John Dury, an Englishman, who had 
spent most of his life in Germany zealously 
laboring for Christian peace, especially the 
union of Lutherans and Calvinists. As early 
as 1633 he was engaged in this work, having 
the countenance of eminent statesmen and 
theologians. Penn remarks, that ‘for his 
approaches towards an inward principle’ he 
was by some reproachfully called Quaker. 
Mosheim said of him, without, however, in- 
tending a slur, ‘Quakerus ille fuit ante 
Quakeros.’ 

“In Frankfort the pilgrims arrived on the 
20th of August. Their Goming had been an- 
nounced to persons of a kindred mind, and 
so they were met before they reached the 
city by two prominent men. One of them 
was the merchant Vandewalle, who intro- 
duced the three Quakers to a circle of eager 
friends that gathered in his house. Of all 
persons whom Penn became acquainted with 
on that occasion, decidedly the most interest- 
ing was the enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora 
von Merlau, a woman of more than ordinary 
mental abilities. She is quite a prominent 
personage in the history of the German re- 
vival, and her peculiar views on important 
doctrinal points, as set forth in her writings, 
drew upon her general attention. Johanna 
was born in 1644, and consequently of the 
same age as Penu. Being the daughter of a 
nobleman, she moved in aristocratic society, 
and was for several years court lady to the 
Duchess of Holstein, but the giddy pleasures 
of her companions had no charms for her, 
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and in spite of taunts she lead a devout, re- 
During this time Johanna | and steff.’ 


ligious life. 
formed the acquaintance of an« flicer of the 
army, a Mr. de Bretewitz, the offer of whose 
hand she accepted; but she was glad when, 
owing to some misunderstanding, the engage- 
ment was canceled, as Bretewitz was for her 
too much a man of the world. Much to the 
regret of the Duchess, Johanna at length left 


her court ard went to reside in Frankfort 


with the widow of a nobleman, M. J. Bauer 
von Eiseneck (born 1641), who, like herself, 
was deeply interested in Jacob Spencer’s 
‘Collegia Pietatis’ at the Saalhof. She stayed 
six years in Frankfort, from 1674 to 1680, 
when she gave her hand to the famous theo 
logian Dr. Wilhelm Petersen, a voluminous 
author; and now Johanna herself began to 
write w>rks explanatory of Apocalypsis, and 
in defence of the doctrine of the ‘ Restoration 
of all Things.’ Her views entirely agreed 
with those of her husband, but were reached 
independently. 

“It was Johanna Eleonora von Merlau 
and Mrs. Bauer von Eiseneck whom Penn 
met at Vardewalle’s house. Both ladies took 
a great fancy to the Quakers, or, as Penn has 
it, ‘their hearts yearned strongly towards us.’ 
Johanna gave the Friends a particular invita- 
tion to her house the next morning, which 
they complied with. They had, says Penn, 
a most blessed opportunity ; the Lord’s power 
appeared ; a student who resided with a Lu- 
theran minister, whom the young woman 
sent for, was broken to pieces, and a doctor 
of physic, who accidentally came in, con- 
fessed to the Truth.” 

_ To be continued. 





DECEASE OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Bayard Taylor, poet, scholar and traveler, 
born First month 11th, 1825, in Chester 
county, Penna., died at Berlin, in Germany, 
where he was American Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Twelfth month 19th, 1878. He pasacd 
away amid surroundings in peculiar accord 
with his life. Says the Ledger of this city: 

“He was American in every pulse in his 
heart, yet with insatiable desire to see foreign 
and strange lands in which he had spent 
many, if not most of the years of his man- 
hood, death comes to him in one of them, 
and in that one where he was environed by 
the rich archives, memories and traditions of 
the great poet philosopher Goethe, the study 
of whose life and works he had reserved for 
his own master achievement in the world of 
authorship—and death came to him while he 
was Minister Plenipotentiary of his own 
country at the capital of the foremost nation 
of continental Europe, whose soil he first 
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|trod as a traveler on fcot with ‘knapsack 


Bayard Taylor's life is one of the most re- 
markable in our annels. Born of Quaker 
parenis, in a quiet Pennsylvania village, in 
| an atmosphere the very reverse of that which 
lincites to adventure, he became the most 
noted and adventurous of the American trav- 
elers of his day. It is likely that no man of 
his years, for Bayard Taylor was not yet 
fifty-five, had ever seen so much of the 
world in so many parts of it as he had. Our 
own continent of North America down to the 
Isthmus of Panama begins the catalogue 
which continues thrcvgh all of Europe, up 
the Nile, through Africa, until he got far 
beyond the reach of even Egyptian civiliza- 
tion and smong the untamed savages on its 
upper waters—ihrovgh Palestine, Syria and 
across Asia to the Indian Ocean, China, 
Jspan and the Archipelago, and up North to 
the frozen seas of Iceland. Ali seas, all con- 
tinents are embraced in the range of his 
travels and his books, And his experiences 
were among the most varied—printer’s boy, 
poet, unknown traveler afoot with knapsack 
and steff, novelist, lecturer, critic, journalist, 
diplomatist—and in all the same true, honor- 
able man and American gentleman. With 
all this varied experience there was nothing 
in the way of dramatic event in his career, 
except his setting out on his early travels 
across the sea, to take his views ot Europe 
afoot, the pathetic termination of his firet 
young love, wedding his :ffianced on her 
death-bed, and the surroundings of his own 
decease as already mentioned.” 

In a late number of the Independent is a 
beautiful and characteristic poem by Bayard 
Taylor, written at the American Legation, 


Berlin, Germany, Eleventh month 12:h, 1878. 


THE VILLAGE STORK. 


The Old Hercynian Forest sent 
His weather on the plain ; 
Wahlwinkel’s orchards writhed and bent 
In whirls of wind and rain. 
Within her nest, upon the roof, 
For generations tempest-proof, . 
Wehlwinkel’s stork with her young ones lay 
When tbe band of the hurricane tore away 
The house and the home that held them. 


The storm passed by; the happy trees 
Stood up, and kissed the sun ; 
And from the birds new melodies 
Came fluting one by one. 
The stork, upon the paths below, 
Went sadly pacing to and fro, 
With dripping plumes and herd depressed, 
For the thought of the spoiled ancestral nest. 
Acd the old, inheritea honor. 


“ Behold her now!” the throstle sang 
From out the Linden tree; 

‘“ Who knows from what a lire she sprang, 
Beyond the unknown sea?”’ 
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“(Tf she cou'd sing, perchance her tale 
Might move us,” chirruped the nightingale. 

‘Sing! Sh2can only ratile and creak!” 

Whisiled the bulifinca, with silver beak, 
Within the wires of his prison. 


And all birds there, or lond or low, 
Were one ia scoff and scora; 
But still the stork paced to and fro, 
As utterly forlorn. 
Then suddenly, in turn of eye, 
Sae saw a po: st passing by, 
And the thouzht ia his orain was aa arrow of fire, 
That pierced her wita passion, and pride and ire, 
And gave her a voice to answer. 


a 


She raise] her head and shook her wings, 
And faced th3 piping crowd. 
Wo Bost service,” said she, ‘‘never sings, 

True honor is not load. 

My kindred carol not, nor boast; 

Yet we are loved and welcomed most, 

And our ancient race is dearest and first, 

And the hand that hurts us is held accursed 
In every home of Wahlwinkel! 


a 


‘ Beneath a sky forever fair, 
And with @ summer sod, 
Toe land I come from smiles—and there 
My brother was a god! 
My nest upon . temple stands 
And sees the s shine of desert lands ; 
Ani the pilm and the tamarisk coo! my wings, 
When the blazing beam of the uoonday stings, 
And I drink from the holy river! 


“There Iam sacred, even as here ; 
bh Yet dare I not be lost, 
P| Whan meads are bright, hearts full of cheer, 

At blithesome Pentecost. 

Then from mine obelisk I depart, 

Guided by something in my heart, 

And sweep in a line over Libyan sands 

To the blossoming olives of Grecian lands, 
And rest on the Cretaa !da! 


‘Parnassus sees mea as I gail: 
I cro3s the Adrian brine ; 

The distant summits fade and fall, 
Dalmatian, Apennine; 

Toe Alpine snows beneath me gleam, 

I see the yellow Danube stream; 

But I hasten on till my spent wings fall 

Woere I bring a blessing to each and all, 
And babes to the wives of Wahlwinkel!” 


She drooped her head and spake no more; 
The birds on either hand 

Sang louder, lustier than before— 
They could not understand. 

Thus mused the stork, with snap of beak: 

y “‘ Better be silent, than so speak ! 

Highest being can never be taught: 

They have their voices, I my thought; 
And they were never in Egypt! ”’ 


GGG Oe cesee 


PENANCE, self-tormentings, 


in the region of shadows. 


benevolence.—Mahabhwrata (Hindoo). 


| a ac ON peti naan 


ys, OF exercises 
tormenting to others—these have their source 
The penance of 
the body is to be chaste; the penance of 
words is to speak always with trath aud kind- 
nes3; the penance of thought is to control 
self, to purify the soul, and to be disposed to 
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From the Methodist. 
NIGH THEE, IN THY HEART. 


The seuse of a divine compauionship in our 
life is certainly promised in the Scriptures, 
and as certainly it has been realized by many 
believers. There cannot bea greuter bless- 
iog. Whether for bright days or dark nights 
ihia guest must always be the best that comes 
within the doors of the heart. He is on one 
side all kingliness, and whatever power can 
afford He wears like a garment ae dispenses 
as His own. He is on another side all sweet- 
ness, and whatever love, tenderness, devotion, 
selfimmolation can render He pours out of 
the one full dowered heart in the universe. If 
we waat strong friends, whois strong like our 
God? If we want faithful friends, of whom 
else can it be said “ His faithfulness is like the 
great mountains?” If we want love in full 
measure, who else can love so tenderly and 
with such unchallenged disiaterestedness ? 


“ But thia is a pietistic dream.” How can 
you be quite sure ia your unbelief? If an iota 
of religion be veritable fact, then in rare 
moments men have, in ali ages and all lands, 
found a strange and blessed repose in the 
sense of a nearness to the Infinite. Tahese 
moments are the strength of religion, they 
confound unbelief and answer its criticism, 
The transient shade of God’s presence cast on 
a soul's pathway has more power over belief, 
more grasp on conviction than all the light 
that skeptical searchings can make. Religion 
lives in the world because blessed moments of 
Divine companionship continue to let heaven 
down into the earth. How many have known 
these interviews with our King? How cer- 
tain it is to men versed but a little in the 
motions of the soul, that in times of trouble 
human hearts will continue to seek and find 
Him, that they who “labor and are heavy- 
laden” will go to Him forever, and He will 
give them rest! 


But must it not be apparent that the blessed 
moments certify a possible eternity of such 
companionship? If for an hour, a day, this 
guest will make our tent His court, who shall 
say that He might not always be there? Is 
it not strange that we so easily accept banish- 
ment from that presence, and so readily re- 
sign ourselves to the dark that follows these 
moments of light? For it is certain that 
through long years not a few of the saints 
have kept the heavenly visitor. Far down 
in the beginning “ Enoch walked with God” 
—example and promise of God with men in 
lives enriched by gospel means of approach 
to the Father. The visitant of a day may 
dwell with men. The happy season may be- 
come a perpetual communion of the human 
with the Divine heart. It is possible to Jive 















on 
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the experience that is too often only a mo- 
mentary consciousness. 

Seek it! Is that the right word? Shall 
we not rather say, stop struggling away from 
it and submit to it? Why should you not at 
this moment just open your spiritual vision 
and hehold your Lord? You are like a child 
held in its mother’s arms but fancying that it 
is self held. What you may want is not to 
receive anything that you have not, but to 
discover how rich you are in actual posses- 
sion. You have not to call him from afar, 
“He is nigh you in your heart.” Can you 
think that He went away after the glad hour 
that made all things one rapturons song? Is 
your God on a journey that you are low in 
spiritual pulse, languid and discontented? 
No. No. He dwells with men. The sense 
that perceives Him is dull in you, and per- 
haps—may it not be possible?—you have 
other guests whom you more care to enter- 
tain. It is easy to see Him in the dark day, 
because there other guests are then absent. 
Is not this a lesson? After all, the King is 
the neglected guest, not the absent friend. In 
very shame turn to his loving looks and you 
shall hear that sweetest music in His caressing 
word. Nigh thee, in thy heart! Think of it, 
oh soul, and welcome the guest from heaven. 
Just to recognize a blessed fact—that is all 
you want in order to have a blessed and 
abiding experience. 

Why should we press upon your thought a 
plain promise? There is no question here of 
words and terms and metaphysics. The sense 
of God’s presence, you have known it in hours 
of deep need and bitter pain. That sense is 
the supreme want of your life. How shail 
you obtain it? The fasts and vigils of a monk 
are as fit means as your struggles and toil. 
some prayers for what you already possess. 
For both kinds of endeavor assume the 
absence and far-offness of the Lord who is 
nigh—so close that he is in your heart. The 
faith you want is not cue that can toil, travel, 
achieve; but one that can open its eyes and 
behold the Master, that can accept His near- 
ness and rest in His arms. Dear heart, thy 
Lord is at home with thee. Make haste to 
bid Him a glad welcome. 

THE only real and truly Christian way of 
purity is to live in the world as not of it, and 
to keep the soul unspotted from it. There 
are no fires that will melt out our drossy and 
corrupt particles like God’s refining fires of 
duty and trial, living, as he sends us to live, 
in the open field of the world’s sins and sor- 
rows, its plausibilities and lies, its persecu- 
tions and animosities, and fears, its eager 
delights and bitter wants, if we still keep 
him in view in al!l.—H. Bushnell. 





RE a 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Next to a good associate and friend in all 
good influences is a good book. And as mul- 
titudes are led to ruin by evil associates, so 
are multitudes by bad books. There are few 
things about which parenis and friends ought 
to be more carefui than about the books read 
by the young ; and yet there are few things 
about which they are more careless, though 
one good book may be the salvation, and one 
bad book the ruin, of its rer der. 

On the other hand, it is officially stated, 
that of 177,936 volumes issued to readers 
from the New York Mercantile Library, 
108,864 were novels; showing that nearly 
70,000 more works of fiction were read than 
of other works—history, poetry, travels, ete., 
all put together. A large part of the readers 
were, doubtless, comparatively young per- 
sons; and a large part of the novels, not 
doubtless, were such as to give unreal and 
false views of life, of society, of human re- 
sponsibility, of virtue and religion, while not 
a few are licentious and immoral in their 
teachings. And the fruits of such reading 
are seer all over the land in the easy moral- 
ity, the loose and fraudulent business courses, 
and the outbreaking crimes that disgrace and 
alarm society. And the large proportion of 
these evils, found in what are counted the 
upper classes, may have originated, to some 
extent, at least, from the reading of books 
giving low and false views of morality and of 
persoual duty and religion. 

Let more thought, then, be given to the 
reading of the young. See that good books 
are not only published, but commended, and 
their reading encouraged. Look to the books 
in the family, in the Sunday-school library, 
in the hands of your children, to those of 
your own reading. And see that no compan- 
iovship of books be encouraged or allowed of 
a character that you would disapprove in 
living associates for yourself or others.—Na- 
tional Baptist. 


THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Fascinated by the beauty of Christ’s life 
and teaching, the Church has ever since in- 
clined to make a personal trust and love to- 
ward him the supreme test in religion. But 
we see that to those who brought him this 
homage he steadily offered another test: 
“Not every ove that saith unto me, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” There is one 
very siriking passage which has been 
strangely perverted: first, by being literal- 
ized, a process wholly foreign to the rich and 
glowing forms of Eastern language which 
Jesus habitually used; then by being mixed 
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up with theological ideas which were of far 
later growth. Jesus had just healed one 
“ possessed of a devil,” as the Jews phrased 
it ; we are quite at liberty to believe that by 
no miracle, but by the power of his strong 
and gentle personality, he had calmed and 
restored a person of disordered mind. His 
enemies said : ‘‘ He does it by the help of 
Satan.” Jesus replied: “ Whosoever speak- 
eth a word against the Son of Man it shall 
be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be fir- 
given him.” As if he had said: To misjudge 
me personally is a light and pardonable 
thing ; but to call a manifest act of human- 
ity a work of the devil is a sign of almost 
hopeless badness. “The Holy Spirit,” that 
was the name Jesus gave to that disposition 
and character which is so self evidently good 
that no one can mistake or malign it who is 
not hopelessly bad. ‘‘ The Holy ‘Spirit’”’ in 
men and women is to-day as certain and real 
a thing as anything we know; and it is beau- 
tiful aud biessed above all other things. We 
all know people who have some degree of it. 
The woman whose face comes as sunshine ; 
the man whose hand-grasp is a cordial; the 
person you instinctively turn to when you 
are in trouble; the statesman whose name 
sustains public faith when great reputations 
are crushing; the man who won’t take ad- 
vantage even in a horse-trade; the citizen 
whose dangerous i/lness makes all faces sober 
as the news is toll; the woman whose hus- 
bands and sons believe in God when they think 
of them, have in them something of the Holy 
Spirit. [t does not matter what name we call 
it by. Jesus sometimes calied it the king- 
dom of God. The kingdom of God, he said, 
is within you. It is like a pearl, so precious 
that a man does well whw sells ali that he has 
to buy it. Do we not know itis so? Do we 
not see for ourselves that the one who from 
childhood up tries always to do, not the 
pleasant thing, but the right thing, who 
thinks sooner of other people than of self, 
who grows year by year in truth and courage 
and sweetness, wins the only prize worth 
caring for? We ofteu judge people by other 


standards than this while they live; but 


when we stand beside the grave, if not before, 
we know that nothing counts for much ex- 


cept manhood. But, says some one, I thought 


that the Holy Spirit meant God. Certainly 


it does; God in his highest manifestations. 
What we most surely know of him is that He 


is present in the true, pure, loving heart 
“ Every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God; he that loveth not knoweth 
not God.”—Springjfield Sunday Republican. 





THE boughs that bear most hang lowest. 





A FAMILY TRADITION, 


The following communication to the Public 
Ledger seems worth prezerving. 

* We have a family tradition that Logan, 
the Indian chief, whose eloquent speech is or 
was often inserted in school books, was origi- 
nally named Wingohocking. The chief hav- 
ing, like so many of his nation, a warm 
affection for James Logan, proposed one day 
while visiting at Stenton, that, as an evidence 
of mutual regard, they should, in accordance 
with Indian custom, exchange pames. James 
Logan was embarrased, not wishing to give 
offence to the Indian by refusing his proffered 
courtesy. He, however, gracefully waived 
ihe compliment as applied to himself, by in- 
viting the Indian to take the name of Logan ; 
‘but give,’ said he,‘ your name of Wingo- 
hocking to this creek by which we stand, and 
which will flow a thousand years after we are 
dead. While suns rise and waters run, this 
creek ’ (which still courses through the broad 
meadows of Stenton) ‘shall be known as 
Wingohocking”’ 

“The conceit pleased the Indian and dis- 
armed his hostility ; he assumed the name of 
Logan, and the creek has ever since borne 
the name of Wingohocking. 

‘‘ F. B. Gowen, Esq., has done well to pre- 
serve the legend by giving this name to the 
new station on the Germantown road, which 
stands on the banks of the creek on which 
this incident took place. 

“ Another tradition of that vicinity is, that 
William Penn addressed the Indians gathered 
in the meadows of Wingohocking creek, just 
below the new station, Penn standing on a 
ledge of rock overhanging the stream. This 
meadow, between Church and Shoemaker 
lane (or Penn street), has since resounded to 
less euphonious noises, and has been lately 
known as Frog Hollow. 

“ Yours, 


——— eee 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


yy Jy &” 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Woodbury the 5th of this month ; the com- 
mittee having charge of the Circular Meet- 
ings within this Quarter met inthe morning, 
at half-past eight o'clock. 

The attendance at the general meeting was 
large. We were favored with the company 
of our Friends Mellis 8. and Rachel Tilton, the 


{latter appeared in loving testimony, enlarg- 


ing upov the text, “The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seai, The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” 

Rachel Mather exhorted mothers to be 
eareful in training their children. Joseph 
B. Livezey offered a short and lively com- 
munication. The meeting was not long, but 
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much life was evident, and when John Par- 
rish, after a few words in reference to the 


good meeting we had had, proposed the par- | daughters. In 1873 one of her sons was killed 


| by a fall frox: a window, and a daughter died a 


tition should be closed, some minutes of si- 
lence ensued, which all seemed reluctant to 
break. 
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teen years of her married life she has given 
birthto seven children, two sons and five 


few days before her mother of diphtheria, the 


Very little business occupied the last meet-} same disease which has now proved fatal to 


ing besides the Queries replied to at this time. 
Rachel Tilton referred to the pleasure she 
felt in being with us and the satisfactory feel- 
ing she had that the meeting was owned by 
the Head of the Church, and spoke feelingly 
to the young. Svon after the meeting closed. 


L. M. T. 
Twelfth mo. 21st, 1878. 
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DEATH IN THE PaLace.—Much of the 
interest which attaches to royal and noble. 
personages is due solely to the position in 
which they are placed by birth, rarher than 
to any special merit of their own, or any ser- 
vices that they render to humanity. But the 
Princess Alice Maud of Eaglan®, third child 
and second daughter of Queen Victoria, was 
beloved by the English as well as by the peo- 
ple of her adopted country for many amiable 
virtues, 

She was born in 1845, and from her very 
early life was the darlivg of her parents, 
being characierized by a most affectionate 
disposition. The tender care which she lav- 
ished upon her father during his last illness, 
when it was said that “her name became sy- 
nonymous with a father’s care and a mother’s 
consolation,” was an evidence of the lovely 
character of this princess. 

The marriage of the eldest daughter of the 
Queen to the Crown Prince of Prussia, left 
Alice at the time of Prince Albert’s last ill- 
ness the eldest daughter at home. Upon her 
devolved the duty of soothing his pathway to 
the grave, since her mother was prostrated by 
the thought of the deep bereavement await- 
ing her. To his daughter the dying prince 
spoke of his condition and of his hopes of 
the future, from her he heard the hymus he 
loved, and it was she who joined her prayers 
with his as the solemn hour of death drew 
nigh. 

At the age of 19 she was married to Prince 
Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, and during the six- 


herself. 

The departed Princess took an active and 
efficient part in the hospital arrangements 
during the Franco German war, and was a 
constant visitor to the hospital which bore her 
name at Darmstadt. She was also president 
of the Alice Frauenverein, a charitable asso- 
ciation, affiliated with the great central organ- 
ization at Berlin. This institution had for 
its purpose the care and nursing of the sick, 
as well as other charitable work. The good 
work of this Princess, and her excellent ex- 
ample of a useful and virtuous life, both as 
daughter, wife and mother, will render her 
memory very precious, not only to her own, 
but to her adopted country, aud will be an 
iafluence for good long after her beautiful 
life on earth has closed. 

The Alic3 Hospital School and Home for 
Narses and the Orphans’ Home of Darm- 
stadt were under the special charge of this 
noble woman, and these will keep her mem- 
ory bright among the sick, the suffering and 
the poor. High station and wealth were used 
by her for the good of her fellow creatures, 
rather than fur the purposes of vain display 
and of selfish gratification of sense. 

That such a woman should pass away from 
life at the early age of 36, a victim of a dis- 
ease which is believed to be always ultimately 
traceable to contamination of the air that is 
breathed, or the water that is drank, and 
which is deemed always preventable, is a 
reason of great weight why ancient palaces 
and strongholds of the middle ages should no 
longer be the homes of families, even though 
these families be princes of long descent. 

Perfect drainage, sunshine and pure free 
air are far better than grand historic memo- 
ries. The revelations of hygienic Jaw are 
becoming day by day more definite, and as 


this law of health is duly enforced, both in 
palace and in cottage, we may expect to see 
some of the most dreaded and most fatal 
forms of disease disappear from all civilized 
lands. 


—-—— Te - 
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MARRIED. 


\thereto. The town contains a resident popu- 


MARSHALL—MATHER.—On the 19th of Twelfth {ation of about 3,500 inhabitants. In the 


mo, 1878, under the care of the Monthly Mecting 
of Friends of Philudelphia, of which both are mem- 
bers, at the residence of the bride’s parents, West 
Philadelphia, Alfred, son of Caleb snd Jane P. Mar- 
shall, and Florence V., daughter of Richard and 
Hsther V. Mather. 


Ne a 


DIED. 

BROOKS.—On the night of the 9ib inst., at the 
house of John B. Bartram,in Upper Darby, John 
Brooks, in the 80th year of his age; a member of 
Darby Monthly Meeting. 

Although the subject of the above notice was 
humble in his pretensions aad never held a promi- 
nent place in Society, it seems fitting that some lit- 
tle record should be left of the honest integrity of 
character which marked his long life. His faith- 
fulness not only in attending our meetings, but in 
sustaining the various tesiimonies of Friends was 
remarkable, and when death approached, his earn- 
est and decided assertions that he was ready and 
willing, showed that faith had overcome all fear. 

oS. W. B. 


ELY.—On the 17th of Twelfth mo., 1878, in Sole- 
bury, Pa.,*Herdis B., son of Jeremiah &. and H. Eila 
Ely, aged 11 months. 


HATTON.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on the 
13th of Twelfth month, 1878, at her residence, in 
Harveysburg, Warren, c»., Ovio, Hannah, widow of 
George Hatton, and daughter of the late Samuel 
Hopkins, of Deer Creek, Md., aged 73 years; a 
valued member of Grove Preparative and Miami 
Monthly Meetings, Ohio. 


PICKERING.—Ohb the 14th of Twelfth mo., 1878, 
in Newtown, Bucks co, Pa., Martha R., wife of 
Timothy Pickering, aud daughter of the late Joseph 
Rich, in her 58th year. 


UNDERWOOD.—On the 13th of Eleventh mo., 
1878, at his residence, near Millwood, Hamilton co., 
Ind., Isaac Underwood, aged 62 years; a member 
o: Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. , 


WILSON.—On the 22d of Ninth mo., 1878, at 
Hardwick, Warren co., N. J., Abijah Wilson, aged 
65 years; a birthright member of Hardwick Monthly 
Meeting. His interment was in the ancient burying 
ground, and w.s attended by a very large concourse 
of neighbors. Testimonies were borne to bis uni- 
form characteristics of honesty and probity. He 
leaves fifteen children. 


WORTHINGTON.—On the 19th of Twelfth mo., 
1878, in Buckingham, William Worthington, in his 
77th year. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 701.) 


Some of our party expect to leave 
bere at an early hour to visit Cheyenne 
Cajon, but I will remain behind, starting ia 
time to take the train at Colorado Springs at 
11.40 for southern Colorado. 

The name C>lorady Springs is a misnomer. 
There are no springs here at all, they are at 
Manitou ; but the name, I presume, was given 


because the railroad station is the nearest 


‘ 


summer season the visitors number possibly 
as many more. The many excellent boarding 
houses will accommodate all who choose to 
come. ‘ ‘ ° : . ‘ ‘ 

Afier leaving Colorado Springs, I notice 
a number of small elevations or hills at some 
distance from the railroad toward the plains, 
which I am told are known as sand dunes or 
buttes. They are eaid to be the tops of former 
mountains. The valley through which we are 
passing was formerly a vast inland lake, so 
the geologists tell us, and bas been filled by 
the debris from the mountains on the right. 
This has been the work of ages, and as the 
valley was filled it spread out into the plains 
beyond, surrounding the out lying foot-hills, 
most of which have been entirely covered. 
Now and then a more elevated one has its 
summit exposed. This condition continues 
for a long distance, and in many places, where 
clay is the top soil, it is good farming land. 

‘ The vegetation is somewhat differ- 
ent from that which I have beem seeing here- 
tofure. The tree cactus (Opuntia arborea) is 
quite abundant over the plains. It grows to 
the height of six and eight feet, is very 
branching, and so thickly covered with sharp 
spines that it can scarcely be touched by the 
hand without furnishing a sensible reminder. 
We reach Pueblo about 2 o’clock. “ Half an 
hour for dinner”’ rings in our ears as the cars 
stop at the station. As good a meal is fur- 
nished here as any one could desire, the 
dessert being watermelon of the white variety, 
with red or dark seeds. It differs in shape from 
the same kind I have eaten before, but for true 
deliciousness cannot be surpassed. Pueblo is 
the principal city in the southern portion of 
this great country. It is situated on the 
banks of the Arkansas river, but has no dis- 
tinguishing features to make it particularly 
noteworthy. The city is on a broad level 
basin, but the mountains rise up’ close to the 
right of it. The soil is quite sandy and some- 
what impregnated with alkali. The streets 
are rather regularly laid out, but the build- 
ings are by no means pretentious. Close to 
one of the principal tharoughfares is a cot- 
tonwood tree which is said to measure 27 feet 
in circumference and 94 feet in height, and is 
regarded as the largest tree of the kind in 
Colorado, <A branch railroad runs from 
Pueblo a distance of forty miles to Cafion 
City, which is one of the finest places in this 
southern section for a traveler or pleasure 
seeker. Immense coal deposits, beds of iron, 
mineral springs and mines of the precious 
metals abound. A short distance from Cajon 
City, where the Arkansas river runs through 
the mountains, is the famous Arkansas Ca jion 
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remarkable for the wildness of its scenery. 
As we leave Pueblo the road runs farther off 
from the mountains. The plains are more 
level, and are covered with the buffalo grass 
(so called) only a few inches in height. The 
cactus becomes more abundant. One species, 
the apuntia misouriensis, spreads over the 
ground in a manner that would be detri- 
mental to bare-footed boys if it grew in the 
East, whilst the tree cactus dots the landscape 
here and there, being the only thing at all 
conspicuous, and, where it meets the horizon 
in the far distance, has more than once 
brought forth the exclamation, “Look at 
the buffalo!” from those who long for a sight 
of those wild animals. I have coilected here 
a species of four o'clock, new to me, with one 
or two other plants, the names of which I 
cannot recall. The vegetation is already be- 
ginning to have more of a southern aspect. 

Away to the left the tall summits of the 
Spanish Peaks are seen, 14,000 feet in height 
above the sea. These names will be familiar 
to every school child, but I had not thought 
in my early years that [ should ever know 
more of them than their location on the map. 
The Spaaiards call them Huajatollas, pro- 
nounced Wa-ha toyas, which means “ twin 
mountains,’ and as they are but two in num- 
ber and almost identical in outline, the name 
seems to be appropriate. 


ethereal. Before us stretches the Sangre de 
Cristo Range, over which we must pass, with 
Sierra Blanca beyond, cutting off our farther 
view. The shrill whistle from the engine has 
a strange sound at this hour, it now being 
long past sunset, but it bids us step on board 
the train, and soon we leave the town far be- 
hind. For some six or eight miles the road 
is comparatively straight up a wild and 
rugged pass. Oa one side the mountains rise 
almost from the track, while on the other is a 
precipitous descent for huadreds of feet. On, 
on we go into the darkness. The famous 
Mule shoe Curve must be passed ere we com- 
mence the ascent of Dump Mountain, around 
and over which the railroad is constructed. 
Having heard so much gaid of it, I conclude to 
take the platform of the car, instead of a seat 
inside, so as to obtain all the advantage pos- 
sible. I can fully realize now that this would 
be a grand ride in day-time, and as we shall 
return to-morrow, I hope to receive the full 
benefit then. The caiion is extremely dark, 
and the lower mountains can be seen in dim 
outline only, in the light of the low-descend- 
ing moon. The whistle from the engine 
announces the approach to the curve, All 
alert as we reach the centre, I look directly 
out into the valley below, and can see the 


|; engine and the rear car of our train without 


moving my eyes either to the right or left. 


» » . We stop a few minutes at Cucharas | Let any one try this operation, and see that 


for water and fuel. . We are now 
among a class of people of Mexican descent. 
and are passing through their villages and 
towns. The tenements of many of them are 
of the rudest kind, some mereiy au excava- 
tion in the ground, mostly on the side of a 
hill, poles being braced up by forked sticks to 
form a roof, and then covered with sand, dirt 
and stones, the only opening for light, venti- 
lation, ingress and egress being through a 
small opening in front, and that not always 
provided with a door. There are also many 
built of adobes, or bricks made of mud with 
cut straw mixed through, and dried in the 
sun. These houses are all one story high, 
mostly with: flat roofs, and have two or three 
windows. They seem to show a little more of 
cleanliness and somewhat more of a cheerful 
ange but the words neatness and comfort 
will not apply in any way. We reach La 
Veta station about 7 o’clock, more than an 
hour behind the schedule time, the delay be- 
ing in part occasioned by the damage to the 
track by the recent flood. . . . From 
this place we enter again into the wildness of 
mountain scenery. On the right is Veta 
mountain, in outiine a perfect cone, and be- 
hind it rises Bald mountain 14,000 feet above 
the sea. To the left the Spanish Peaks stand 
boldly out, dark objects against the blue 





the distance of width in view is very small 
indeed. ‘The cars seem io have longer coup- 
ling than on narrow gauge roads at the East, 
and it is necessary that it should be so, for 
these sharp curves bring the hand rails at the 
end of the cars so close together that an 
advice of warning is given for ‘ hands off,” 
that accidents may be prevented. A writer in 
Lippincott’s Magazine says: “ This is the boss 
curve of the universe, and the figures leave 
no room to dispute the claim. It is shaped, 
as its name implies, like a mule’s shoe, and is 
two miles from cork to cork, the centre rest- 
ing on a bridge flung across a desperate 
gorge between Veta and Dump mountains, 
but it is only 750 feet from side to side at its 
widest point, and the upper cork is actually 
375 ieet higher than the lower. The curve 
proper is made on a radius of 195 feet, which 
is without parallel, the only curve approach- 
ing it being the ene which the Peruvian road 
crossed at the Mayuyaca bridge, and that has 
a radius of 377 feet.” Ascending the upper 
limb of the shoe, we commence to rise the 
side of Dump mountain, at » grade of 217 
feet to the mile, but, as the moon has set, the 
stars do not furnish us with sufficient light to 
get a satisfactory view. What would the first 
projectors of railroads say to such engineering 
as has been effected here? and we travel at a 
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speed much faster than one would suppose. 
It is now nearly 10 o’clock, and the train 
comes to a halt. Here is Sangre de Cristo 
station, 9,339 feet above the level of the sea, 
said to be the highest railroad station in the 
world. A dozen or more of the passengers 
enter the depot and surround a blazing wood 
fire, which is far from being uncomfortable in 
this chilly mountain height and at this hour 
of the night. Again we move forward, and, 
» by curves and windings, descend rapidly the 
southern slope of the mountain toward Fort 
Garland, where we make a short stop, reach- 
ing Alamosa about 11 o’clock, tired and 
hungry. 


— + erR 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS, 


Horrwe tt, Va., Eleventh mo. 20th, 1878. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I find the follwing advice in the Discipline 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, “ revised in the 
year 1793,” which may be worth inserting in 
your paper as a Friendly item of the olden 
time. I have endeavored to copy it, word for 
word, spelling and all, except the long s’s. I 
find much of interest in the old book spoken 
of. Schools, the suffering of Friends, Indians, 


War and Negroes, all claimed the attention 


of Friends in those days. D. W. B. 

“Sprrituous Liquors —A weighty con- 
cern being revived, on consideration of the 
pernicious effects of the use of spirituous 
liquors on the morals and health of the 
people of this country; although it appears 
on the account given, that the members of 
our religious Society in general, are preserved 
from intemperance; it is nevertheless earnest- 
ly recommended to Friends individually, to 
forbear being in any respect accessary to the 
promotion of the sorrowful consequences 
which are observable by the use of this arti- 
cle; either by importing, or selling it in le-s 
or larger quantities; or in the unnecessary 
distillation thereof from grain or other pro- 
duce; and as it has heretofore been made use 
of in the time of harvest, to the manifest in- 
jury of the labourers, many brethren have, of 
late years, found it expedient to forbear the 
use of it at that time, and express much satis- 
faction therein. And by substituting cooling 
liquors instead thereof, the labourers in the 
field, have been enabled to perform their 
work with more real advantage to themselves 
and their employers. It is therefore desired 
that Quarterly and Monthly Meetings may 
dwell under a religious concern, and care for 
the advancement of our Christian testimony 
against this evil; whereby we may become 
instruments of good to others, by convincing 
them of the destructive tendency of the prac- 
tice, and lead them to refrain it.” 


AN ARTIFICIAL AGE, 


The following extract from the “ London 
correspondent” of the British Friend, of 
Eleventh month, presents a gloomy picture, 
but it would be well for us on this side the 
water to ask ourselves whether, as a nation, 
we are not steadily approaching a similar 
state of things. Surely, if the Society of 
Friends has any mission in this day, it is to 
exemplify, in the community around them, 
that simplicity of manners, sincerity in speech 
and moderation in living, the general de- 
parture from which the writer so deplores.— 
EDs. 


“Tt is commonly remarked that we live in 
an artificial age. This remark, at least, 
should not apply to the ‘ Friends of Truth,’ 
as we once were called. Acknowledging 
Him whom we love in all our ways, it will be 
impossible, in any transaction or contingency, 
to prove false to God by falseness to our 
neighbor or our Queen. One cannot be in 
the complex network of business, as it now 
is, without having this strict fidelity often 
put to the test. But what others do must 
never weigh with us, if God calls us to an- 
other mode. Joshua declared that, for him- 
self, he would serve the Lord when he seemed 
to stand alone. To yield in a great contin- 
gency would be a great dereliction; to dis- 
| please the Monitor of Goi in a little one 
would be a most unworthy act. 


“Tt seems to me that it is ove chief call to 
us in these days to testify in deed to the 
falseness and shallowness of the age. It 
wants courage, but this true conviction will 
always bring, since it means confidence in 
Christ. The ‘artificiality’ so often spoken 
of may be seen in every avenue of life— 
causing the production of counterfeits, false 
measures, pretences, deductions, and.a host of 
arts in trade; making people seek to conceal 
their true feelings, their avocations, their age, 
their social position, their habits or fellow- 
ships, their convictions, and, above all, their 
lack of abundant means, in society; leading 
to displays in the drawing-room of things 
equally useless, costly and frail, while the 
family, perhaps, live underground, and 
cramped in room, that they may maintain 
this cold and splendid chamber of imagery, 
in which neither they themselves nor their 
visitor can ever live or ‘feel’ really ‘at 
home.” In conversation, the greater part 
| will sometimes be not merely superficial, but 
false, consisting of vain excuses and little 
| deceits, of compliments and superlatives that 
| are quite unfelt, and of facts, being altogether 
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but a tissue of ‘idle words!’ In dress, the | jects, the spirit of reverence has wonderfully 


amount of the artificial is obvious, aud yet 
hurts in many instances the outward man, 
and in, perhaps, even more the inward, which 
appears to be quite forgotten. (What are 
neuralgia or displacement of the vital 
organs to the dedication of the heart to, and 
its immersion in, those worldly follies of 
fashionable attire which we may read now in 
the 3d Ieaiah, as though it were written here 
but yesterday, and which Paul so plainly 
condemns?) In the hvuse we see, too, pre- 
tence and pretension in the staining, graining, 
eovering over, hiding, gilding, setting off, 
multiplying by glasses, placing of empty 
pillars, seeming like the brackets, to support 
the ceiling, with books, too, that are not 
bought to read but toshow. And lastly, in 
relizion we find an artificiality that is truly 
serious, this being so weighty a matter in 
itself{—firsi, in simp!e professors, professing 
only, having a ‘Sabbatarian’ faith at the 


| died. The young are comparatively seldom 


to be found really honorisg age because it is 
old, cr opinions or deeds beeause they are 
venerable. They assume an equality which 
levels the standards of authority and ignores 
the profits of experience Where shall we 
find young meu awed by the pathetic ruins of 
bygone architectural glory, humbling their 


intellects before the conceptions of ancient | 


thinkers, owning the spell of feeling in sweet 
Christian singers of later or heroic bards of 
olden times? It they meet with a venerable 
volume, do they think of its money value, 
and pity its readers, and laugh at the quaint- 
ness which gives it so rich an interest to the 
student, or do they handle it as a legacy of 
antiquity, with careful touch, and learn from 
it to marvel at the labors of men, and thank 
God for the blessings He has since giver to 
those conscientious toils? There is nothing 
degrading or stupid in veneration; it is a 


best, as it must in many cases be; secondly, | noble trait; though found in primitive times, 
in true seekers who either, as preachers,|it is apt to be destroyed by the proud ad- 


claim to understand much to which they are 
strangers, or go through rites in which they 
do not sericusly believe, or, as hearers only, 
avow in the course, perhaps, of their public 
worship, experiences and degrees of assurance 
which they think they are expected to pos- 
sess, 

“Tc isoften said in regard to the falsehoods 
thus enacted, say iu socicty, that one person 
is not really imposed upon by the other, they 
being common almost to all. But is not this 
one of the best objections to them? for if 
they fail to serve their end and are seen 
through, they can be of no use. There are, 
however, great principles involved in all these 
cases, which is the reason why we have striven 
to be clear in regard thereto, and these would 
seem now to be mainly three. First, pride, 
shown by a disposition to be ashamed of being 
what we really are. Secondly, untruth, this 
being (as Ruskin holds) as much possible in 
deed as in word, perhaps in Christian ages 
much more. Thirdly,luxury and expense. We 
never have riches enough to spend a penny 
needlessly or‘ on simple pleasure, but are 
stewards of all, and therefore are bound to 
use our money in the best possible way for 
God’s glory, as we would put outa sum in 
the most lucrative investment. 

“The spirit of untruth in our social net- 
work is doing great harm to the people and 
the religion of the land; and another ten- 
dency I would mention in the same conuec- 
tion—the decay of reverence. When rever- 
ence is extinct in a community, that people 
must decline. I think, of latter times, since 


perhaps the large introduction of humorous 
papers and of light books on dignified sub- 


vances of art and science.” 


ForMA.ity.—Formality in religion is nau- 
seous to God and good men; and the morese 
where any form or appearance has been new 
and peculiar, and been begun and practised 
upon a principle, with an uncommon zeal and 
strictuess. Therefore I say for you to fall flat 
and formal, aud continue the profession with- 
out that salt and savor, by which it is come 
to obtain a good report among men, is not to 
answer God’s love, nor your parents’ care, 
nor the mind of truth in yourselves, nor in 
those that are without, who, though they will 
not obey the truth, have sight and sense 
enough to see if they do who make a profes- 
sion ot it. For where the divine virtue of it 
is not felt in the soul, and waited for, and 
lived in, imperfections will quickly break out 
and show themselves, and detect the unfaith- 
fulness of such persons, and that their insides 
are not seasoned with the nature of that holy 
principle which they profess.— Wm. Penn. 





THE WINTER CARE OF OUR HOMES. 


In a late number the Independent gives 
some very wholesome practical counsel on 
this subject, which we commend to the 
thoughtful attention of our readers. 

“The welcome frost, the crisp autumnal 
winds, and now and then the glaze of ice re- 
mind us that winter is at hand. Our country 
readers gather around the grate, and the city 
folks ace back in town, ready to shut the 
doors and start the furnace. It used to be 
that to leave the city was not only to escape 
the heat, but the sickly season too. But 
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alas! the annoyances of winter multiply. The!s0 restores the balance at a disadvantage. 


air has its pollutions of smoke and dust and 

the rattle of elevated cars, and the houses 

have within pent up evils, which in the sum- | 
mer time had ready escape. With the 
modern improvements of city life the risks | 
to health and the tendencies to alarming | 
disease are as marked in winter as in the 
summer, It is then that the evil effects of 
close air become mist apparent. Even in 
Russia it is the closed winter hut that breeds 
contagion. Some of our most filthy ex- 
posures during the war were in close huts, 
while the army lay in winter-quarters, We 
shall not soon forget how measles was a 
deadly disease at Annapolis, and how in the 
winter of 1862-3 the cases of typhoid fever 
huddled from the camps into the crowded 
hospitals of Washington and Baltimore. 
With all our many mysteries about infec- 
tions, all are agreed that heat, moisture and 
filth are the essential factors in most of our 
endemic and epidemic diseases, With our 
present system of house crowding and tene- 
ment population, with defective house cleaus- 
ing in the fall of the year, and with soil 
saturation and organic matter in summer 
much protected from the eun, it is not sur- 
prising that much of it is thus stored away 
for winter use. The present great water 
supply of most of our cities, and the abund- 
ant rains and snows of the early winter, give 
us all thesoil saturation and moisture needed. 
The great furnace, firing away, often at a red 
heat, adds the only other condition of disease 
productivity. With a whole row of houses, 
each affecting the other and all contributing 
their quota, it is easy to see how the decom- 
positions and the gases of decay of winter 
may be more operative than those of summer. 
The increase of some diseases in the early 
winter has a very suspicious relation to this 
augmentation of force for their construction. 
Typhus, typhoid fever and diphtheria are 
more abundant in winter than in summer; 
while, if the specific infective diseases get 
any foothold in the fall, they are apt to linger 
with continuous pertivacity until the late 
spring. It is quite apparent too that our 
population ruffers from the winter confine- 
ment amid impure air, even where no special | 
distemper is produced, One reason why it 

seems so necessary for our urban population 

to spend the summer on the seashore or in the | 
mountains ia.just because there has been a 

reduction of vital force by surroundings, 

which must be thus repaired. These heated 

chambers beneath the basement do not send 

into these household lungs enough of the 

pure air of heaven. Nature struggles on, 

with her compensations and adjustments, un- 

til she institutes a longing for a change, and 


ee 


“ We would like just now to dress up every 
householder in the garb of a well-informed 
sanitary inspector, and have him spend a 


{whole day in the inspection of his own 


tepantcy. Surveying the outside of his 
building, he should know just how the roof 
and surface water, the offalling and every- 
thing that finds its way outside is conveyed 
away. The condition of the walls, the gas, 
water and soil connections with the outside 
should be knowr. All flues and ventilators 
need examination. The furnace, with its air 
supply and the sub cellar about it, should be 
carefully surveyed. The last we entered was 
on Murray Hill, and the dampest hole we 
could imagine for a fireplace. Each trap 
through the entire building must be known 
to be in working order. When the house ia 
heated you place it much in the condition of 
a heated chamber, into which the cooler air 
from the sewer as well as from outside will 
enter. Or, if there are gases in the sewers, 
or soil-pipes, or water-closets seeking exit, 
now is their easy chance. These account for 
that peculiar odor often noticed by people 
from the country, on entering the basements 
of many of our city houses. The occupants 
have become accustomed and, in some meas- 
ure, acclimated thereto, although this does 
not prevent them from suffering a genera! 
diminution of vital force, and often results 
in a somewhat shortened life. This fatigue- 
work tells at the end of life, if not along ita 
middle course. Men who go out of their 
homes to business are geverally not so great 
sufferers as are the wife and children at home. 
Bat it is due to them that the head of the 
family should protect them from such evila, 
and himself from the large expense which 
sickness entails. Let the home group be 
ever so faithful in those details of house- 
cleaning which come under jurisdiction in 
the care of each apartment, yet there are 
construction items and repairs which must be 
directly - inspected, and the care of which 
rightly devolves on the business man, who 
ouce a year must also make a business of 
this. The winter diseases of New York and 


;two or three other of the larger cities have 


been carefully watched for the last five or 
seven years. With one consent, our sanitary 
authorities insist upon the necessity of this 
individual circumspection by the heads of 
households, if the proper sanitary condition 
is to be maintained during that which is the 
heated term of the house. All along the 
temperature of the house, its ventilation, the 
proper moisture, thorough evaporation and 
other matters will need the housekeeper’s 
supervicion. But these will avail but little 
unlees the house is rendered secure b: fore- 
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hand from those incursions of heat, moisture | bait without injuring themselves. One of 


and organic decay which the winter hot- 
house invites.” 





oo —_—_—_— 


“SAVE THE TURKEY-FEATHERS.” 


We clip this piece of good advice from 
one of our city papers. 

Children could make quite a little business 
of this care of the feathers which are gener- 
ally thrown away as valueless. A habit of 
conscientiously saving everything that can 
be utilized is very valuable. 

“Seasonable advice with regard to taking 
care of turkey-jeathers is given by Robert 
Skene, of Louisville, Ky., which, as there is 
a demand for the feathers for making brushes 
and dusters, is called to the attention of those 
who have heretofore allowed them to go to 
waste. In saving the feathers of turkeys, it 
is recommended that they be taken in bags 
like geese-feathers-—those frem the body, 
wings and tail being kept separate, and each 
kind packed in a box by itself. For tail and 
wing feathers the boxes should be a little 
wider than the feather is long, and the 
feathers laid in the boxes straight—care 
being observed that the sides and ends of the 
feathers do not curl up, as this spoils them 
for making dusters, and thereby impairs the 
sale of them. In selecting the wing feathers, 
leave out the third joint, or that part com- 
monly used as a fan, as the feathers on that 
part of the wing are useless in the manufac- 
ture of dusters. Body feathers should be 
kept as straight as possible, and also packed 
in boxes. Keep all feathers perfectly dry, as 
wet feathers are unsaleable. For this reason 
turkeys should be dry-picked.” 


— «49pm < ---— -— 





REASONING IN ARCTIC FOXES. 


For some good instances of reasoning in 
animals | am indebted toDr. Rae. Desiring 
to obtain some Arctic foxes, he set various 
kinds of traps; but, as the foxes knew these 
traps from previous experience, he was un- 
successful. Accordingly, he set a kind of 
trap with which the foxes in that part of the 
country were not acquainted. This consisted 
of a loaded gun set upon a stand pointing at 
the bait. A string connected the trigger of 
the gun with the bait, so that when the fox 
seized the bait he discharged the gun, and 
thus committed suicide. In this arrangement 
the gun was separated from the bait by a dis- 
tance of about 20 yards, and the string which 
connected the trigger with the bait was con- 
cealed throughout nearly its whole distance 
in the snow. The gun-trap thus set was suc- 
cessful in killing one fox, but not in killing a 
second; for the foxes afterward adopted 
either of two devices whereby to secure the 


these devices was to bite through the string 
at its exposed part near the trigger, and the 
other device was to burrow up to the bait 
through the snow at right angles to the line 
of fire, so that, although in this way they 
discharged the gun they escaped without in- 
jury, the bait being pulled below the line of 
fire before the string was drawn sufliciently 
tight to discharge the gun. Now, both of 
these devices exhibited a wonderful degree of 
what I think must fairly be called a power of 
reasoning. I have carefully interrogated Dr. 
Rae on all the circumstances of the case, and 
he tells me that in that part of the world 
traps are never set with strings, so that there 
can have been no special association in the 
foxes’ minds between strings and traps. 
Moreover, after the death of fox number one, 
the track on the snow showed that fox num- 
ber two, notwithstanding the temptation 
offered by the bait, had expended a great 
deal of scientific observation on the gun be- 
fore he undertook to sever the cord. Lastly, 
with regard to burrowing at right angles to 
the line of fire, Dr. Rae and a friend in whom 
he has confidence observed the fact a suffi- 
cient number of times to satisfy themselves 
that the direction of the burrowing was 
really to be attributed to thought and not to 
chance.— The Nineteenth Century. 





A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And I will tel! of Him who brought 
Pure water from the rock; 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile— 

And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide, 

Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide? 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim ; 

Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove, 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love. 

My. sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng— 

Cling as you used to cling to her 

' Who sings the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustom’d strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear— 

Alas, alas, you’re weeping all, 
You're sobbing in my ear— 

Good night, go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed, 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 
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A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life, 

His care protect these sbrinking plants 
That dread the storms of s'rife ; 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write, 

Who touch the strings that rnle the soul? 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 


1D 
oP ° 

THE hiealens aon were written by Henry 

St. George Tucker, of Virginia, on being so- 


licited to know why he had ceased to court 


the poetic muse. 

Days of my youth! ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and grey ; 

Eyes of my youth! your keen sight is no more ; 
Caeeks of my youth! ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth! all your vigor is gone; 
Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions are flown. 
Days of my youth! I wish not your recall ; 

Hairs of my youth! I’m content ye shall fall ; 
Eyes of my youth! ye much evil hath seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth! bath’d in tears ye have been; 
Thoughts of my youth! ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth! why lament your decay? 
Days of my age! ‘ye will shortly be past; 

Pains of my age! yet a while ye can last; 

Joys of my age! in true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of age! be rELIGION your light; 

Thoughts of my age! dread ye not the cold sod; 
Hopes of my age! be ye fix’d on your Gop! 


em 


HEARTS OVERWORKED. 


No organ in the ody is so liable to be 
overworked as the heart. When every other 
part of the body sleeps it keeps on its per- 
petual motion, Every increased effort or 
action demands from the heart more force. 
A man rans to catch a train, and his heart 
beats audibly. He drinks wine, and the 
blood rushes through the reservoir faster than 
was ever intended by nature. His pulse rises 
after each course at dinner. A telegram ar- 
rives, and his heart knocks at his side. And 
when any one of those “excitements” is over 
he is conscious of a corresponding depression 
—a sinking or emptiness, as it is called. The 
healthy action of all tne members of our 
frame depends upon the supply of blood re- 
ceived from the central fountain. When the 
heart’s action is arrested, the stomach, which 
requires from it a large supply of blood, be- 
comes enféebled. The brain, also waiting for 
the blood, is inactive. The heart is a very 
willing member, but if it be made to fetch 
and carry incessantly, if it be “ put upon,” 
as the unselfish member of a family often is, 
it undergoes a disorganization which is equiv- 
alent to its rupture. And this disorganization 
begins too often nowadays in the hearts of very 
young children. Parents know that if their 


. sons are to succeed at any of those competi- 


tive examinations which have now become so 
exigent, high pressure is employed. Hence 





young persons are stimulated to overwork by 
rewards and punishments. ‘The sight of a 
clever boy who is being trained for competi- 
tion is truly a sad one. The precocious, 
coached up children are vever well. Their 
mental excitement keeps up a flush, which, 
like the excitement caused by strong drink 
in older children, looks Jike health, but has 
no relation to it; in a word, the intemperance 
of education is overstraining and breaking 
their young hearts. If in the school room 
some hearts are broken from mental strain, 
in the playground and in the gymnasium 
others succumb to physical strain. ‘“‘It is no 
object of mine,” says Dr. Richardson, “to 
underrate the advantages of physical exer- 
cises for the young, but I can scarcely over- 
rate the danger of those fierce competitive 
exercises which the world in general seems 
determined to applaud. I had the opportu- 
nity once in my life of living near a rower. 
He was a patient of mine, suffering from the 
very form of induced heart disease of which 
I am now speaking, and he gave me ample 
means of studying the conditions of many 
of those whom he trained both for running 
and rowing. I found occasion, certainly, to 
admire the physique to which his trained 
men were brought,the strength of muscle 
they attained, the force of their heart, but 
the admiration was qualified by the stern 
facts of the results.” But, indeed, it is not 
by overwork so much as by worry and anx- 
iety that our hearts are disorganized. “ La- 
borious mental exercise is healthy, unless it 
be made anxious by necessary or unneceesary 
difficulties. Regular mental labor is best 
carried on by introducing into it some va- 
riety.” Business and professional men wear 
out their hearts by acquiring habits of ex- 
press train haste, which a little attention to 
method would render unnecessary.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


— -—<0n-- ——-—___ 


A PRIEsT wanied a little boy to confess to 
him, and pay for it. The little boy objected 
to the pay and inquired : “To whom do you 
confess?” ‘To the Archbishop.” “And do 
you pay?” “Yes.” “To whom does the 
Archbighop ,confess?” “To the Cardinal.” 


“Does he pay?” “Yes.” “To whom does 
the Cardinal confess?” ‘‘To the Pope.” 
“Does he pay, too?” “Yes.” ‘To whom 
‘does the Pope confess ?” “To God.” ‘‘ Does 
he pay?” “No.” “ Well, then, I guess I'll 
confess to God, too.” 





~<8r + 


NewrTon found that a star, examined 
through a glass tarnished by smoke, was 
diminished into a speck of light. But no 
smoke ever breathed so thickva mist as envy 
or detraction.— Wilmott. Q 
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ITEMS. 


Bayarpb Tay.or, United States Minister to Ger- 
many, died in Berlin on the 19th inst. 


Tue St. Gothard Tunnel is approaching comple- 
tion. Eleven thousand six hundred and fifty metres 
of the mountain have been pierced, and only two 
thousand two hundred and sixty metres remain. 


Pror. Brewer, of Boston, denies that the English 
sparrows drive away other birds, and asserts tha’ 
while there were only five species of native birds on 
Boston Common five years ago, when the sparrows 
were introduced, th« re are now seventeen. 


A corresponpENT %f the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin writes from Berlin: “ The long and ardently 
expected reports of Professor Nordenskjéld’s suc- 
cessful voyage from the Yenisei around the North 
Cape of Asia to the Lena—a feat never before 
accomplished by any vessel—have now come to 
hand, fully confirming the telegraphic news of his 
safe arrival at the Lena, received on the 14th of 
October.” 


Ovr consul at Geneva informs the State Depart- 
ment that the first cargo of American coal arrived 
in that city on the 22d of last month. It was ex- 
ported by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company. The coal was to have been tested at once 
in the foundries and hotels of Geneva, and should 
the result prove favorable, a large portion of the 
coal consumed in Switzerland will be imported from 
the United States. 


Great distress prevails in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England and in many parts of Scotland. 

A Liverpool dispatch says it has been many years 
since the working classes have endured such distress 
and privation as now. 

At Bristol there are large numbers of unemployed 
people, and there is much suffering. 

Wigan advices say there is cousiderable distress 
among the better class of mechanics and workmen. 


A TELEGRAM from London states the trial of the 
City of Glasgow Bank Directors is fixed for the 20th 
of next month. The report of the Investigation 
Committee on the West England and South Wales 
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serve funds have been lost, and there is a further 
deficiency of $1,500,000, for which the shareholders 
are liatle. There is no possibility of a reconstruc- 
tion of the bank. 





In 1861 the population of Italy was 22,000,000, 
of whom 17,000,000 were unable to read or write. 
The population at present is about 28,000,000, of 
wbom 2,185,000 are in the public and private 
school$, which number respectively 38,255 and 
9,156. As late as 1876, 624 per cent. of the people 
who had married were unable to sign their names 
on the marriage register. But while the government 
schools are now prospering, the ancient universities 
are falling to decay. The one at Padua, founded in 
1238, and for a long time the noblest seat of learn- 
ing in Southern Europe, Galileo, Petrarch, Tasso 
and Savonarola having studied there, now bas only 
974 students against 1,440 in 1867. At Pavia the 
number has decreased from 1,475 in 1860 to 650, 
and at Naples from 4,500 to 2,500. 


A Va.vuas.e Girt To Astor Liprary.— The most 
valuable book in the present recently given by Mr. 
Astor to the Astor Library is one which brought 
79,000 francs ($15,800) at an auction sale last sum- 
mer in Paris. {t is an early printed book, the first 
edition of the Catholicon of Joannes Balkus de 
Jenna, dated 1460—a treatise on grammar and 
rhetoric and a Latin dictionary, the priuting of 
which is attributed by Brunet to Gutenberg. 

Another valuable early printed book of the eol- 
lection is a German Bible, the earliest one with 
date, printed by Lainer, of Augsburg, in 1477, a fine 
example of early printing with Gothic type. 

The earliest manuscript in the collection is a 
beautiful Greek manuscript of the Apostolic epis- 
tles, in quarto, of the eleventh century. It is 
written upon charta Bombicina, is in the finest 
preservation, and is from the celebrated library of 
the late Duke of Sussex —New York (ost. 





NOTICES. 


A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, to-morrow afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 


District Bank shows that the whole capital and re- | to which Friends especially are invited. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 24, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 












Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reterts & Williams, Western red.......... - 1 02@ 1 06 
Room 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North AMbET ....cseeceeeeeeseeee 1 OF@ 1 06 
GONd-reresees ssoevene sesesseeseeesesees 100 @L00 Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. WiatOccccsccerssoecsveeces 1 C6 1 OF 
City 69, NOW .....000-.eeeeeeeeeee eb 1 3B3Z@ 11534 Subject to Market jiuctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 54@ 56 
Dei & Bound Brook 7s........103 @103% Butter, Prints, perb. 2 30 | Corn, yellow......... deccvecceee 45@ 47 
Cam & Amboy m 6s ‘89........ 10844@109!4 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 4@ «#17 Mixed inelevator. 45@ 48 
Cam & Amboy 65°.) ..csse. 103K%@ | I'linois, Iowa & Wis...... 15@ 18] Oats, White......ccccccssssree 30@ 33 
Hunt & Broadto, let m 7s..108 @ | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 19@ 22 MIZOD ..ccescacccoccceccon 232@ w@& 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s r........ 9T4K@ Eggs—Fresh, per dos......... 27@ 28) Clover-seed, prime, new... 6@ 7 
Oil Creek 18t M 78.....s000-++++- 78 @ 78% renee = = vee ccceee 2 27 |. LiMOth y-Se€d....cccersseceeeee 1 10@ 1 20 
Pa & N ¥ Canal RR 7’s........113%@ | Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 10@ 12] Flax seed.......... eieeaneehans 14#@14 
Penn Ist m 68........ weneoes-covese 1054%@ | Tarkeys, “4 12@ 14) Hay, Penn Tim per ton....1z 00@12 50 
Penn CM 68 COUP....00000 .reeee 94@ 993% | Ducks, “ ww 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx'd....10 0U@11 00 
PC & St Louis 75................. 994@ 99% Alive Chickens “ .. 8@ W Fair, 9 OV@10 00 
West Jersey 78..cccccvecreel C5 @ Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7@ 714] Rye Straw........ . 11 OK@I2 06 
Warren & Franklin RR 7s... 79 @ 80 | Live Cattle, “« 4» = B@ «Ssh | Wheat Straw..........c-0000 . 8 @ 9 00 
Lehigh Valley KR............... 34 @ 34% | Live Calves, ” 5@ 6/4} Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibe. 1 90@ 2 25 
Little Schuylkill RR... «. 422K@ 426¢ Prime ae + -- 3%@ 4% | Corn Meal, per bbi.......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Minehill RR.............. - 4K Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 3 40 | Bran, per ton......0. .seeerevese 15 00@ 
Penn RR weesveoe-s.+e- -- 32. @ 32% | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 1 00} Middlings......... eeceee coveeeee 17 OH@20 00 
Phila & Reading........ vue 12Y{@ 12% | Onions, per bbI.....00.. 000008 L 00@ 2 00 A Large elevator is to be erected by 
United Co.scf N J. «+01 3034@132 RGIOE, WOT TE) .occcccsecserseceee 1 60@ 1 75| the Reading Raiiroad at Port Richmond 
Lehigh Navi...oovsee.... cavitation 144@ l4 ehoice Fall, per bri....... 1 75@ 3 00; to »ecommodate the fncrea-ed grain 
Scbuylkill Navi 6s T2eveevevee 86 @ 8614 | Grapes, Per Doseseeerersereeeees 6@ 8) traffic from the Nothern route lines. 
Lehigh Navi 6s 84’..... ........ 104 @105_—_| Cranberries, per box........... 2 25@ 2 60) he new elevator will have a capacily 
18th & 15th P R W................ 46 @ 46) | Geese Feathers, prime........ 35@ 465] of a million bushels. 
Green & Coates P R W....... 51 @ Wool, tub washed......s.00+ +» 33@ 35) Tue export trade of Philad«lphia for — 





Ins Cos of N Aw... coos 


Southwark Nat Bank......... 1L20K@ | 
Am Buttonhole...... pemrrreeee 23 @ | 


Western, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. , Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 








2014, Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18] the past week amounted to $1,167,708. 
+» 2914@ 2014 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 8@ 9% : 
8%@ 


in port 7th day, 13 steamships, 11 
9 | ships, 31 barques,1z brigs, 40 schooners. 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28th, 1878. No, 45 


AN INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 


A Friend (a married man), caine to take 


charge of and mar the Pawnee Indian: Agene: 
in the Indian Sundbean. $1,200 per a 
Address B. RUSH ROBERTS, See’y, 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery Oo., Maryland. 
Further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation to John Saunders, 453 N. Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia ; Cyrus Blackburn, Baltimore; Sam- 
uel M. Janney, Lincoln, Loudon co., Va., or Levi K. 
Brown, Goshen, Lancaster co. Pa, ' 
vutamnucintepnnatneennggenae terete ee ee 


L.& R.L.TYSON, |. 
249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc. 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns. Knit 
Goods in great variety, also waddings of the best 


makes, Wool in sheets and batts, ts 
in Woel and Cotton for Co SoS" low 
prices, and all materials for Friends’ Capa : 
Friends’ Caps made to order. 
W8 MAKE A SPROLALTY OF | * “ 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches $ } 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Olocks. 


SOLID SILER AND PLATED SPOONS AMD FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA takew’in Exchhigs, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th 8t., Phila. | 
- TT 


MIL.LINERY. 


A fine ageort Goods; r 
clmenda and eed on SN ia ine up to 
order. E. ER, : “ 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, iy- 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to”. 
—-818 Arch Street— . 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery §° 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Man SN, SO 
Ths Bryant & Strattan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


No. 108 8. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Offers unsurpassed facilities fot acquiring » 
Business Education. Students can enter at 
_ — No Vacations. I[iustrated circu-“’ 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 2125 SHEAFF STREET. 
(Pigs Stzeet above Race Street,) 













é PRILADALPHLA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
‘os N Twentieth Bt. No. 1115 Oltron 8+. 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


t fi ears it has given universal 

staring Fa eat ora the et edi 
ness 0 eartburu 

eee rising from Acidity, Bilious and Malarial 

Fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 

superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 

Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Naw Yoax 


TINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
MA TTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


. BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Morth Second St., Phila 









SELTZER 


a Campaign against Disease is waged 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
ae takes flight. It isan mere oe a 


hi ° a htfal, spark! coo 
a vy beneficial to aaee rs from febrile 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SLNTE MANTELS I 


Sfate tha Sotpetone work on sorbose 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
seinen aah eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also General for the celebrated 
Stoves for coo sand heating purpose heoeis weniee. 


| oo PAAIN GOATS A SPECIALTH, ;« 


GUSTAVUS QOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 


‘ 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
681 Arch Street, Philad’a. a 











FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 



























GO4t! COAL! OAL! EDUCATIONAL. 

. eels OE RBQOKER DE DEPOTS, — ee OOOOa[_—es>«w«—woaa\s\<<w«scs 
= certain ie ggg| SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
BEY -20.00000 cpkbid Scibind BPOVE--+- 4+), sob -veeveeee 675) Ton miles fram Philadelphia, under the care of 





Friends, gives a thordugh Oollegiate Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 
For Catalogue, giving full sacthiuhall as * 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 





“Wire ere 
Fi, Le ee 









ge 
8 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
k. of i 
fel work me P ges. ¢ Seo Ge Co tered Rowe Pete Delaware County, Penna. 
sees Low to grow Vem. All for a Five Carr . z 
“ETRE Flowet snd Vegetable Gs Sard 16 Paps Uae Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
Fisten, and meee DS ured Ee for so senttisin | opA,boerding school for both sexes, under the care of Pur- 
pa ‘ek’ M ind ool red [ones is. of “Weeteh jeter £0 is nee "oo wee eieate 
ae in .guery pamper, 08 an 3 aay fine engravings. Price yest the Oth ae ge 
st board “Tuition f Hy weeks, 
Seeds ard ra the best in the wes aes vices, and For periiemid e for fll your ota _— 
eleaty of information. © eae EAMUEL C. COLLINS, Principal 
AMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. appaqua, N. Y. 


Fer, bot year... AEF eet, Principal, and ee Courses. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 
Silat ine ateada cee areas ahs eas 


& patron says: "/ghecrfally consent to the use 





i A VOLUME,OF SELECTED AND 
i . ORIGINAL POETRY, | 
' A 12mo. Volume of 256 P es, Printed 







| aut Ree i Oe Paster Bente 
PRICE, 6138. Judge Van Hoeson, Rev. Drs. itt and P 

| SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDG 

1 Mailed, Postage Prepaid, $1. 35. Media has 7 Churches ab fe Tattenaee emo. ™ 





i FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

i _ 106 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 

Dr. RIDGWAY Hi LAMB, 
DENTIST, 


j 
| 61 N, LHIRD. Sty P hia, 

4 cas Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 6th and 7th-day morning’) 
} 
} 





T-CLASS SEAMSTRESS WORK FOR ONE 
Dollar and a half per — OE, woh 


TSE aren Paty ALL! 


OnE ree Philadel se 







6 Ots. 








MITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED, ms 'SES “THE, DINGEE & CONARD COS” 
| “MARIA 0, PARTENEEIMER, =|, gp gm pee gm 
| BONNET MAKER, ’ 





No. 546 North ac Street, aay eal LO: 5 >. agit pur choice al 
; a 


For 10 cents each Promton os 


caer amdes Tue 
: t 
_ We make oer tp , 


America. C0 ou customers in the 
United States Saeehld Sanat "PuliDINORE & 60 & CONARD 
Cco.. een ee Grove, 


FURNITC RE. 


meranrisneD err °° 


ete Sepa elci 










8. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, * 
PLAIN BONE AND GAP Maks, 
’ "Wo. 449 North Fifth ‘Street.” tere Tarnlging cad Uphoinasing romp ated 
: PE ee rene Oe Tell” Ecos cannons arene 





Furniture, the Woyen ‘Wire ‘Spring, 








